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It was so successful because its intellectual epicenter 
was Chicago, arguably the most innovative of early- 
twentieth-century American cities. Jane Addams and 
the settlement house movement pioneered some of the 
first streetscape studies, a microscopic approach that 
gained academic cachet through the groundbreaking 
urban sociological investigations of Robert Park, Er¬ 
nest Burgess, and peers at the University of Chicago; 
this work was further expanded at the Richard Ely-di¬ 
rected Institute for Research in Land Economics and 
Public Utilities at Northwestern University. 

This constellation of forces meant that Chicago be¬ 
came the test site for those convinced that analyses of 
human ecology could produce more habitable cities. 
Developers turned to scholars to create what one 
dubbed “realology” (p. 52), a science of real estate that 
would reinforce their interest in the maintenance of ra¬ 
cially homogenous communities; out of these efforts 
also emerged professional association curricula that as¬ 
piring real estate agents and federal appraisers were 
required to complete for licensing. The Windy City—as 
a government and a place—was also the location of a 
sustained assessment of the applicability of human-eco¬ 
logical concepts to urban life. The Woodlawn and Wa- 
verly neighborhoods came under intense scrutiny from 
an astonishing array of public agencies and private or¬ 
ganizations, and the successive stages of their analy¬ 
sis—“a survey, followed by a plan, and subsequently by 
community action” (p. 62)—were indebted to Clem¬ 
ents’s paradigmatic notions and to the perceived need 
to maintain community cohesion. The goal, observes 
Light, was “to halt the erosion of property values as 
much as the erosion of property itself” (p. 62). 

Such local efforts were limited in scale and scope, 
however, as these scholars, planners, and realtors ul¬ 
timately realized. Just as Progressive-era reformers like 
Addams and Pinchot had gravitated to more compre¬ 
hensive, national means to manage social and environ¬ 
mental problems, so a later generation of urban affairs 
specialists tapped into New Deal Washington’s emerg¬ 
ing clout. Light does a wonderful job of tracking the 
migration of people and ideas to the nation’s capital, 
demonstrating how these shaped the National Re¬ 
sources Planning Board’s agenda and actions, and de¬ 
tailing how urban management became national policy 
from FDR to LBJ. 

The author is equally effective in revealing the flaws 
embedded within these policies and politics. Integral to 
the earlier Chicago initiatives had been the assumption 
that a neighborhood’s value depended on its racial com¬ 
position, a default judgment that influenced three de¬ 
cades of federally funded urban renewal schemes. In¬ 
terstate highways blasted through disenfranchised 
minority communities; new parks and ceremonial 
spaces cleared away others. Philadelphia governmental 
officials were not alone in promising “to use the clear¬ 
ance process selectively like a scalpel rather than in¬ 
discriminately like a bulldozer,” a promise more hon¬ 
ored in the breach: everywhere the “ ‘federal bulldozer’ 
prevailed” (p. 154). 


It would run out of fuel in time, a partial consequence 
of budget recalibrations and grass-roots pushback 
against top-down technocratic management of urban 
revitalization. But Light is most interested in the col¬ 
lapse of the paradigm that had undergirded federal ac¬ 
tivism. “The life cycle theory of human ecology,” she 
concludes, “attracted the harshest criticism following 
[its] apparent failure to transform the American land¬ 
scape,” only to be replaced with another fraught per¬ 
spective: the “systems-inspired military planning” that 
helped launch the War on Poverty (p. 170). 

Char Miller 
Pomona College, 
Claremont, California 

John Dittmer. The Good Doctors: The Medical Com¬ 
mittee for Human Rights and the Struggle for Social Jus¬ 
tice in Health Care. New York: Bloomsbury. 2009. Pp. 
xi, 324. $30.00. 

John Dittmer’s book makes a significant contribution to 
historical analysis of the 1960s. Given the recent health 
care legislation and the continuing debate concerning 
health care policy, this is an aspect of 1960s history that 
is particularly timely today. Dittmer’s satisfying work 
delivers both historical detail and contextual nuance in 
an illuminating discussion that fills in a previous gap in 
the scholarly literature. 

Dittmer’s story is framed by events that are familiar 
to historians of the twentieth century: the Freedom 
Summer, the Poor People’s Campaign, and the activ¬ 
ities of the New Left. Examining these familiar occa¬ 
sions through the perspective of the medical commu¬ 
nity’s activism—specifically the activities of the Medical 
Committee for Human Rights (MCHR)—rounds out 
the picture in important ways. For example, Phyllis 
Cunningham, a nurse operating under the auspices of 
MCHR during the 1965 march on Selma, describes in 
clinical detail the medical issues that she treated when 
protesters were clubbed by police officers; her tale pro¬ 
vides a unique and important perspective on the event. 
Similarly, Dr. June Finer, a longtime MCHR service 
provider, offers a medically oriented view of violent 
civil rights demonstrations in Jackson, Mississippi, 
where she provided medical support in an effort to pre¬ 
vent more serious injuries. In addition to treating the 
wounds of protesters and co mm unity members, the 
MCHR developed approaches to providing psycholog¬ 
ical and psychiatric support to civil rights workers—an¬ 
other perspective on the wages of civil rights work that 
is rarely addressed. Further, the MCHR engaged with, 
and strengthened, the networks of black doctors in the 
South who were often forced to operate outside of the 
establishment medical structure. 

Termed the “medical arm of the civil rights move¬ 
ment” (p. 61), MCHR was, at its peak from the mid- 
1960s through the early 1970s, a national organization 
operating community clinics in southern states, provid¬ 
ing medical assistance to civil rights activists, and en¬ 
gaging progressive physicians throughout the country 
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who gathered in active chapters. As time went on, the 
MCHR confronted racism within the medical profes¬ 
sion, repeatedly challenging the American Medical As¬ 
sociation to take a stand against its own chapters that 
excluded black physicians. 

As Dittmer relates, after this initial engagement with 
civil rights activism the MCHR’s mission shifted along 
with the larger movement, and it became an organiza¬ 
tion of the New Left. Its southern clinics were closed for 
lack of financial resources and staff. Many in its lead¬ 
ership focused their efforts on anti-Vietnam War pro¬ 
tests, with the MCHR again providing medical assis¬ 
tance to injured protesters. In the 1970s, the group 
mounted a campaign for a National Health Service. 
However, without the galvanizing focus that the earlier 
phase of the civil rights movement had provided, the 
organization fell into decline. Funding, always an issue, 
dropped dramatically. Political infighting over issues of 
communist affiliation and the political purity of the 
MCHR’s leadership ultimately led to the organization’s 
formal demise in the early 1980s after years of what the 
author describes as “limping along” (p. 264). 

Dittmer makes a strong case for the MCHR’s long¬ 
term impact, both in personal and policy terms. He of¬ 
fers richly detailed and stirring accounts of individual 
activists such as Dr. Finer, Dr. Robert Smith, a cou¬ 
rageous Jackson-based African American physician 
who allied with MCHR, and Susan Schnall, a navy nurse 
committed to supporting anti-war activism within the 
military. In a remarkable coda, Dittmer describes the 
professional trajectories of the many doctors and other 
health care providers who joined the MCHR, noting 
accomplishments ranging from academic leadership to 
international health activism to consumer advocacy. On 
the policy front, he traces the genealogy of progressive 
medical organizations, noting the importance of the 
MCHR legacy for contemporary organizations such as 
the Physicians for Human Rights and Partners in 
Health. More concretely, he credits MCHR with ger¬ 
minating the community health center infrastructure 
that currently provides health care to more than sixteen 
million Americans in underserved communities. 

The great strength of this book lies not only in its 
subject matter but in its attention to detail. Yet at times 
the abundance of information can overwhelm the larger 
context within which the MCHR operated. Early chap¬ 
ters successfully balance a focus on individual detail 
with the broad context of the civil rights movement and 
associated national events. When the story turns to the 
MCHR’s engagement with the New Left, however, 
some of that context is lost in specific accounts of in¬ 
fighting within the MCHR. A broader perspective 
would go a long way in these sections. 

This is a minor weakness in a book that otherwise 
delivers on every promise and that is critical and re¬ 
velatory reading for those interested in the dynamics of 
professionalism and the development of U.S. health 
care policy in the twentieth century. 

Martha F. Davis 

Northeastern University School of Law 


Alan Petigny. The Permissive Society: America, 1941- 
1965. New York: Cambridge University Press. 2009. Pp. 
x, 292. Cloth $85.00, paper $24.99. 

Historians of the postwar era have an unfortunate ten¬ 
dency to see the 1960s as some sort of magical time to 
be offset as a decade that was special, different from the 
decade before and the decade after. That is mostly be¬ 
cause historians still believe that politics and foreign 
policy are the primary driving forces of history. From 
that standpoint, 1960 still appears to be a year of 
change. John F. Kennedy’s election in November 
turned the government away from the conservatism of 
the Republicans (both moderates and the right wing), 
and certainly Kennedy’s foreign policy shifted the coun¬ 
try away from Dwight D. Eisenhower’s views of the 
world. It could even be argued that the nation’s econ¬ 
omy changed with Kennedy’s election and that the 
modern civil rights movement got its start with the sit- 
ins that began in February of that year. 

But historians of the era know better. History is not 
only about politics and foreign policy or even about eco¬ 
nomics and civil rights. In his new book, Alan Petigny 
reminds us that there were (and are) numerous aspects 
of American society and culture and that many of those 
broad and dramatic changes that we associate with the 
1960s had their origins in the decade before. Petigny 
associates much of this change with World War II (and 
even before that in several cases) and with the postwar 
world in general, which was much more permissive, ex¬ 
perimental, and progressive than some historians of the 
era have imagined. 

Petigny is not trying to tell us that the 1950s were 
more liberal or more progressive than the 1960s. He is 
simply saying that the 1950s were not necessarily a time 
of broad-brushed conservatism, cultural repression, or 
even inward thinking. The decade may appear that way 
at first glance, but he makes it clear that the 1960s 
started in the 1950s. 

With great confidence, Petigny points to changing at¬ 
titudes toward religion, music, the visual arts, psychol¬ 
ogy, child rearing, science, the rising status of women, 
and even drug use. All of those advances, excesses and 
changes, Petigny explains, began in the 1950s or even 
earlier and therefore were not really products of the 
next decade. Part of his argument is a willingness to 
accept that many of those changes only reached some 
sort of fruition much later. “The behavior that was hid¬ 
den in the 1950s,” he writes, “finally exploded into pub¬ 
lic view the following decade” (p. 249). 

Perhaps the most important contribution Petigny 
makes is to refute those historians who have a tendency 
to pass over the 1950s on their way to the 1960s. Prior 
to the 1950s, historians have written, there were those 
dynamic postwar years of reconversion, an explosion of 
labor unrest, the exciting 1948 election, the origins of 
the Cold War, and then Korea and McCarthy. The 
1950s (which really began with Eisenhower’s election in 
November 1952) have often been called the “Ike Age” 
and seen as an interlude, implying that the decade was 
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